HOST PLANTS

The three brown rot fungi here described are responsible for great
tion in the yield of fruit trees of species included in the suborders Pommd
and Prunoideae of the family Rosaceae. All the commonly cultivate ff
and many kinds of ornamental shrubs of the genera Pyrus and Promt*
subject to  brown rot infection.      Sometimes  species of other ro
genera are affected and (but rarely) representatives of other genera,

Unusual hosts have frequently been mentioned. E. F. Smith (1889)
that it had been reported on grapes, gourds, the medlar and Cornus
but this appears to be a reference to a note by Sorauer (1897) ai
does not concern the American brown rot fungus. He also says that Dr.
Arthur induced it to grow on blackberries ; the fungus^in this case wm
probably Scleratinia fructicola. Reade (1908) collected " Sclerotmla friir*
tigena " (?S. fructicola) on the ripe fruit of Prunus virginiana L., appar<j&%
growing as a saprophyte.

In inoculation experiments with Scleratinia fructicola Norton (19J4)
obtained successful infection with the development of conidia, on cherty,
wild goose plum, blackberry, Japanese plum, damson plum, green com!
pear, peach, apple, Prunus seratina, strawberry, crab apple, Crataegus, fy^g
betulifolia, dried prune, peach, apricot and raisin. About 50 species of
many families, including Rosa, Amelanchier, Rubus accidentalis, Pyru$
arbutifolia, and Cydonia japonica, showed no outward sign of infection";
some of these, however, are included in Roberts and Dunegan's list men-
tioned below.

In discussing the host-range of Sclerotinia fructicola in Australia, Harrison
(1928) recorded that he had isolated the brown rot organism from the fruits
of apple, apricot, blackberry, cherry, nectarine, peach (commercial), peach
(ornamental), pear, plum (English and Japanese and prune), and quince
from orchards in New South Wales. He also infected artificially the fruits
of grape, loquat, persimmon and tomato.

Roberts and Dunegan (1932) says that under favourable conditions the
fungus [S. fructicola] is probably able to infect all drupaceous and poma-
ceous species as well as many other members of the Rosaceae, and they
give a list of 41 hosts on which it has been found ; these are mostly species
of Prunus and their hybrids, but flowering quince (Chaenomeles japonica)^
rose, blackberry and blackcap (Rubus occidentalis) are included.

With reference to the less commonly cultivated rosaceous hosts, mention
should first be made of the pomaceous fruits quince and medlar which are
frequently grown in European gardens, and of the varieties of plum included
under Prunus insdtitia and the myrobalans or cherry plums, P. cerasifera
(divaricatd), which are also sometimes grown for their fruit.

Quince (Cydorda vulgaris) fruits are often attacked in Europe by S. fructi-
gena, rarely by S. laxa. On Illinois markets quince fruit rot caused by
S. fructicola is stated to be common and destructive (Fischer, 1930).

On medlar (Mespilus germanica) infection of the fruit by S. fructigena
has been recorded in Kent (Wormald, 1939) and S. laxa has once been found
on a young fruit and on a leaf. Medlar, however, appears to be a very
unusual host for the true brown rot fungi, though it is very susceptible to
one of the leaf blotch Sclerotinias (see p. 22).

Varieties of Prunus insititia (damsons, bullace and the St. Julien plum)
and forms of P. cerasifera are subject to infection similar to that in the
more commonly cultivated commercial plums (varieties of P. domestica),
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